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You can’t beat McCulloch Chain Saws 


Clearing a right-of-way through 
mountainous, heavily wooded 
country involves almost every 
kind of sawing — topping, pruning, 
felling, and bucking. The large 
utility doing the work shown 
here is using light-weight 
McCulloch’s for the entire job. 
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The McCulloch 5-49 1s 
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“The 5-hp, 49-lb. McCulloch 
















30, 40,50 and 60. 
inch blades and a ea08 The 3-hp McCulloch 3-25 handles easily up 
bow. Priced from i in a tree because it weighs only 25 lb., and 
ee saws at full power in any position. 
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McCULLOCH MOTORS 
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thick. All prices f-0. b. Eas LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


Export Department, 301 Clay Street 
San Francisco 11, California, U. S. A. 
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ALONG THE WAY 


@ In looking over AN OVERFLOWING 
MAIL BASKET—my apologies for MY 
PROCRASTINATION, busy I guess — I 


noticed on the program, for the January 
meeting, of the CONN. TREE PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION that for the banquet 
they had “HALF BROILED CHICKEN”— 
that COULDN’T HAVE BEEN VERY 
TASTY was it fellows? 


M@ ONLY 208 DAYS left to do your XMAS 
SHOPPING—Oh boy—FOR SOME SUM- 
MER. 


@ Have received TWO BROCHURES, pub- 
lished by cities, on CITY STREET TREES. 
The PITTSBURGH, PA., effort is a NICE 
THREE-COLOR “TO -THE- POINT” job. 
It tells WHY THE TREE selected was 
planted—SPACE AVAILABLE, ETC. Con- 
grats to JAY STECK, CITY FORESTER. 


@ The OTHER BROCHURE is a 14- 
PAGER with VERY POOR ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and POORER TEXT. Lack of 
knowledge of the IMPORTANT PROB- 
LEMS involved in a SCIENTIFIC STREET 
TREE MANAGEMENT program ARE 
EVIDENCED THRUOUT—You cannot con- 
duct a SOUND, BUSINESS-LIKE PRO- 
GRAM on the BASIS OF SUCH ADVICE 
as “THE TREE MAY BE STEADIED BY 
BEING TIED TO THE STAKES WITH 
A SOFT STRING MADE OF AN OLD 
GARMENT OF SOME SORT.” This sort of 
RUBBISH HURTS. It costs money to do a 
STREET TREE PLAN PROPERLY. The 
city is CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Open up 
that poke CHATTANOOGA and get some 
SOUND ADVICE before you LOSE THE 
REMAINDER OF YOUR TREES. 


@ As you WILL SEE ELSEWHERE in this 
DIADEM OF KNOWLEDGE, RHODE 
ISLAND has become the NINTH STATE 
in the NATIONAL ARBOR DAY CON- 
STELLATION. GOVERNOR PASTORE 
signed the “LAST FRIDAY IN APRIL” 
Arbor Day Bill on APRIL 12, 1950. 


@ We've GOT TO HAVE more CONTRIB- 
UTORS on the “SHADE TREE SECTION” 
program. Can’t COMPLAIN TOO MUCH, 
but its a cinch THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF SPLENDID sselections that CAN BE 
MADE for the “IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
BREED.” 


@ Sometime IN JULY it IS PROPOSED to 
hold a ONE-DAY SUMMER MEETING 
of the OHIO CHAPTER, N.S.T.C. in CIN- 
CINNATI. Anyone WITH A BETTER 
IDEA had better come UP WITH IT— 
FAST. 


@ 4 very WORTHWHILE LITTLE BRO- 
CHURE titled “CARE OF CITY TREES” 
comes from SIOUX CITY SEUBERT—WHil- 
bur. Wil, AMONG OTHER INTERESTING 
NOTES tells his clientele THAT SON, 
JOHN is now a FULL TIME ARBORIST 
on POP’S PAYROLL. Pop also TEACHES 
SCIENCE at EAST HIGH SCHOOL. 


@ The SUMMER MEETING of the OHIO 
NURSERYMENS ASSOCIATION is AUG. 
30—31, SEPT. 1 — at ZALESKI STATE 
PARK. The invitation for the organization 
to hold the FIRST MEETING in this NEW 
PARK was extended by DIRECTOR OF 
NATIONAL RESOURCES MARION. 


> = 
(2204... 


With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


@ Here is THE PIC PROMISED sometime 
ago SHOWING A LOVELY PRUNING job 
on an elm. According to W. C. GILLAM 


LIMA, OHIO this row of MONSTROSITIES 
occur on RT. 25 between WAPAKONETA 
AND SIDNEY. Can’t somebody DO SOME- 
THING? This is awful, just like the roads! 





@ Better MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
EARLY for the 26th NATIONAL SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE at the HOTEL 
SYRACUSE, SYRACUSE, N.Y. Aug. 21st— 


25th. 


@A_ VISITOR in April 
STONE and HIS WIFE of BRATTLE- 
BORO, VT. Ontheir way TO A CONVEN- 
TION IN CHICAGO they stopped to SAY 
HELLO. 


was OSCAR 


@ ACTION CAME FAST on 
WILT PROBLEM. 


the OAK 
DR. T. W. BRETZ of 
the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, stationed at _ the 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUM- 
BIA, has been assigned the task of FIND- 
ING OUT WHAT MAKES IT TICK. 
Give DR. BRETZ all the HELP YOU CAN 
—he’ll need it—and WE NEED HIM. 


@ Our OLD SPARRING partner DOC 
BLUME of HOUSTON — TEXAS THAT 
IS — was ELECTED PRESIDENT of the 
SOUTHERN SHADE TREE CONFER- 
ENCE in Wilmington, N. C.. MARCH 23— 


25. 


M@ SOME TIME AGO we had a note from 
PETE MILLER, pathologist at U. C. L. A., 
LOS ANGELES, that he had been elevated 
to a FULL PROFESSORSHIP. Congrats to 
a SWELL GUY. 
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@ BILL ROBERTSON, PARK ENGINEER 
at neighboring EAST CLEVELAND is go- 
ing to use PAULS SCARLET HAWTHORN 
on two NARROW STREETS. The stock 
WILL BE THE SAME as the 350 we (DIV. 
OF SHADE TREES—CLEVE.) planted this 
spring — BEAUTIFUL STOCK — 7’-8’— 
inch and ¥% caliper, BRANCHED AT 6 
with a central leader. YOUNGSTOWN, 
PROVIDENCE AND UTICA also used 
SOME THIS YEAR. Now WE’RE COOK- 
ING. Can get from WESTLAKE HOR- 
TICULTURAL ESTAB., WESTLAKE, 
OHIO. 
en 

MA LATE COMMUNIQUE from the 
CHADWICK FRONT states that JULY 7th 
has TENTATIVELY been set as THE DAY 
for the OHIO CHAPTER, N.S.T.C. meeting 
in CINCINNATI. E. A. SANFORD of 
NATORPS NURSERY is handling AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


MeWE’RE SORRY to learn that MISS 
CAROL H. WOODWORD has resigned as 
EDITOR of the JOURNAL OF THE NEW 
YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN. She has 
DONE A BEAUTIFUL JOB and WILL 
BE MISSED. 


<> 
> 


COVER PICTURE—It doesn’t make sense. 
To better display a thing that is very ugly 
and which depresses any area where it is 
located—telephone poles—we remove trees to 
emphasize their ugliness. The cover picture 
is a street in Cleveland, Denison Ave., how- 
ever these trees, the ubiquitous Silver maple, 
were removed for the usual reason—too 
much tree in not enough space. And, broken 
sidewalks and all the other headaches that 
are created by improper selection. Even so 
the contrast of the picture tells us what a 
difference trees make and how ugly poles are. 
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MODERNIZE STREET TREE MANAGEMENT 
GiLBerT L. SKUTT, 
Ad ry Council TREES Magazine 


About our Editor of TREES: His fellowship—his pro- 
digious efforts have long been felt on the Pacific Coast. To- 
gether we have worked for the beauty and stability of an 
ordered prograi 

A summar 
of the members of 
past contributors 
tion of trees; the 
trend today is 
said. ‘‘Science 
academic or pract 
ogy, entomology 
specialized. La 
conclusions. Sit 
oped a courage 
formation of st1 
tions of present 
performance wl 
varieties, spacit 
As custodians 
matically find our 
in the expenditu 


f the objectives of the Editor of TREES— 
the National Arborist Association—of the 
to TREES by analysis means the preserva- 
production and distribution of trees. The 
irch and statistics. Herbert Spencer once 
organized knowledge”. Knowledge can be 
il. The work in the field of plant pathol- 
genetics, chemistry and biology is today 
ratory work is involved that we may reach 
the first issue of TREES there has devel- 
leadership among Park Executives in the 
t tree policies. Let’s be positive in our asser- 
needs and cease to call attention to past 
in mistakes were made in the selection of 
nd failure to meet present day standards. 
rees growing on public property, we auto- 
lves custodians of public money as reflected 


These words are not intended as a hostile reflection on 
the yesteryears because America has under the inspiration of 
citizens enthusiasm together with landscape architects, for- 
esters, public and semi-public agencies made contributions quite 
irreproachable. 

We know that our heritage of trees has diminished in the 
once great wilderness that today is in the domain of agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce. We passed through an era of 
free lance—individuals disposing of trees on their own author- 
ity. Then came the U. S. Forest Service and the State and 
County guardianship. Conservationists worked to stop moles- 
tation. 

The obviousness of the foregoing leads us to new and 
refreshing experience. Today many organizations are out- 
standing in their appreciation of the value of trees. The atti- 
tude of objectors to larger expenditures for a comprehensive 
street tree program is inexplicable as against the liberal minded 
who are compassionate for trees. Dare anyone deny that a 
tree is the most beautiful object on the landscape? 

May this column invite you to consider the following 
suggestions: Number 1: Discourage property owners of small 
lots planting trees that become large at maturity. Number 2: 
Discourage planting trees or hedges on boundary lines. (Keep 
them on one side or the other of the true property line). This 
will eliminate savage disputes. Number 3: Let us condescend 
to other peoples’ opinions lest we be accused of arrogance in 





the realm of our knowledge. We are all still students trying 
to comprehend the mysteries of tree behavior. 

These lines would be an ignominous failure if we do not 
invite our readers to consider the following suggestions: Num- 
ber 1: Why not plant more than one tree in one hole so as to 
give a natural group-like effect—trees like humans like com- 


A Tree | Knew 


There it stands, the great old tree, 
down by the lazy stream; 

’Twas long ago. . 

A boy I'd go, 

Swimming or there just to dream! 


Winter came to leave it all bare, 
ice to branches would cling; 

Then to revive... 

Buds sprang alive, 

Denoting the marvel of Spring! 


Summer-days I play’d in its shade, 
Fall threw sticks up high; 

Fruit fell down .. . 

To cover the ground, 

PECANS ... rained from the sky! 


Friend it was in days of old, 
keeper of secrets well; 

I’d stop by . 

My hair to dry, 

If a swim I dared not tell! 


I sat at its feet,—roots that grew 
out to find a new hold 

Below in good dirt .. . 

Feelings hurt; 

Or troubles began to unfold! 


I talked with its leaves far o’erhead 
in solemn, contrite voice; 

Heard, replies . 

Ever-so wise, 

In quiv’ring sounds of their choice! 


They told of wonders out in the 
world, 
happiness there I’d find; 
Maybe sorrow ... 
On a morrow, 
For LIFE is that way to mankind! 


Years have passed for thetwoof us, 
I have been long away; 

Though times I see . 

That proud old tree, 

When chances take me that way! 


Passing by now its head is still high, 
pointing into the blue! 
O’mayI... 
Hold mine high, 
ALWAYS ... for PASSING 
REVIEW! 
Torbert Slack 
A large Pecan tree still standing 
on the bank of a stream near my 
old home at Tallulah, Louisiana. 
This jotted down in my car when I 
stopped on the highway close by. 
T. Slack, Box 773, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, November 22, 1947. 
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Rhode Island 
is 9th N. A. D. 
State 








Number 2: 
clubs placing most of the emphasis on flowers.) Number 3: 
Put pictures of trees on all our stationery. Number 4: Place 
more specimens in natural science museums. 

Now it’s about time to again extol TREES and commend 
our youthful Editor (‘‘Fastigiate Ed’’). 
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The tiny state of Rhode Island has 
come up with a big move in shade tree 
culture and conservation in general. On 
April 12th, Governor John O. Pastore 
signed a Bill legalizing the ‘Last Friday 
in April” as Arbor Day. 

Rhode Island joins a growing number 
of states, now nine in number, that have 
recognized the value and wisdom of a 
national observance of Arbor Day. The 
Bill was presented to the legislature this 
vear by Senator John G. McWeeney 
at the request of Charles McWeeney, 
City Forester of Providence. 

The nine states now having adopted 
the “Last Friday in April’ legally as 


Arbor Day are: Rhode Island, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Indiana, 
Nevada. 


Illinois, South Dakota and 


sprays. 


table 50% DDT. 


5 


Organize tree clubs. (We have garden 


Ke) STRONGER, HEALTHIER 
TREES AT LESS COST 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


Leading arborists and landscapers use 
Michigan Peat for superior growth in 
planting 


trees, shrubs and building 
lawns. Michigan Peat makes heavy soil 
porous, binds light sandy soils, permits 
adequate aeration, holds water and 
plant food, allows grass to attain deep 
root structure. Invaluable for top dress- 
ing! Saves watering bills. Our staff will 
help you solve and 
save money. 


MICHIGAN PEAT, INC., 267 5 Ave., N.Y. 16 


your problems 











and TRIPOD SIGNS 


Complete kit includes 
collapsible tripod, sign, 
two flags and handy 
sheet steel carrying and 
Storage case, as_ illus- 
trated. 


TRIPOD 





Write for complete information and prices 


STANDARD SIGNS, ING. 


3184 E. 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





Get Pratt’s Sprays from your Distributor. 
Sprays for Mist Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying.”’ 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, HACKENSACK, N. J. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 





PRATTS SPRAYS 


FOR OVER 45 YEARS SPECIALISTS IN SPRAYING FOR 
HORTICULTURE 


SUMMER OILS—Summer Spra-Cream, an 83% 
emulsion and Pratt’s Summer Oil, a 97% miscible summer oil. For use 
as an ovacide in the control of red mite, scale crawlers, red spider— 
also used as spreader and sticker for arsenate of lead and bordeaux 


summer oil paste 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most effective non-poisonous sprays 
for sucking and chewing insects of shade trees as well as fruit trees. 
Contains rotenone, pyrethrum and piperonyl cyclonene in an active 
vegetable oil base of great spreading and adherence. 


PRATT’S DDT SPRAYS—Pratt’s DDT sprays are especially formulated 
for the safety and effectiveness demanded in shade tree work. Pratt's 
Emulsifiable 25% DDT — Pratt’s S-30% DDT — Pratt’s dry wet- 


Write for bulletin, ‘’Pratt’s 
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Famous Arborists Series No. 8 


Walter O. Filley—And Our Shade Tree Organizations 
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Walter O. Filley assisting in the dedication of a White Oak at the University of Connecticut 


at the meeting of the Connecticut Tree Protective Association on July 1, 1947. 


The Connec- 


ticut Tree Protective Association was responsible for having the White Oak adopted as a 


State tree by the 1946-47 Legislature. 


The specimen being planted is a direct descendant of 


the Charter Oak, a one-time Hartford tree that is a noteworthy part of Connecticut history. 


act a law for the regulation of shade 
tree workers. The Connecticut Tree 
Protection Examining Board was au- 
thorized by the General Assembly of 
1919. The Board was organized on June 
14+ of the same year and held its first 
examination on June 27. Soon the need 
for educational meetings for new per- 
sonnel was recognized, and the first one 
was scheduled as an institute and was 
held at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station on July 22 and 23, 


1919. The next development was the 
formation of the Connecticut Protective 
Association in order that regular meet- 
ings could be held for all members, both 
those in the field and the scientific tree 
workers. 

The original members of the Examin- 
ing Board were the Entomologist, Bota- 
nist, and Forester of the Experiment 
Station. This gave us three outstanding 
men in Dr. W. E. Britton, Dr. G. P. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Propagation of Clonal Selections 


By F. L. O’RourkKeE, 


Department of Horticulture, 
Michigan State College 

In 1903 Dr. Webber, of the Califor- 
nia Experiment Station, introduced a 
new term to the horticultural world. 
His word was “‘clone”’ and it was defined 
to include all the progeny which had 
teen produced from a single original 
individual plant by vegetative means, 
such as by layers, by cuttings, or by 
budding and grafting. At first the 
spelling was c-l-o-n, but later Dr. Web- 
ber added an “e’” to make it spell 
c-l-o-n-e, and thus to indicate that it 
should be pronounced to rhyme with 
“stone” and not with “ton.” 

The use of the term “clone” should 
be of great importance to nurserymen, 
as it is immediately evident that the 
plant under discussion is one which must 
be propagated vegetatively, and it serves 
to distinguish such plants from certain 
homozygous strains which come more or 
less ‘‘true from seed” and thus may be 
designated as varieties. All nurserymen 
are familiar with the type and form 
variation which appear in a group of 
seedlings. Many of the clones in the 
trade today are certain distinctive in- 
dividuals which were selected by some 
nurseryman and propagated by him 
through vegetative means. 

It was unfortunate that in the early 
days many nurserymen gave these selec- 
tions Latin names and thus confused 
these vegetatively produced clones with 
varieties grown from. seed. Clones 
should always be designated by an Eng- 
lish word and printed in Roman type 
rather than in italics. Thus the yellow- 
berried clone of American holly should 
be designated as /lex opaca yellowfruit 
rather than //ex opaca xanthocarpa. Or- 
dinarily the one who selects the original 
plant uses his own name or the name of 
the locality to christen the clone. Ex- 
amples are Juniperus chinensis Arm- 
strong and Ulmus americana Moline. 


Importance of the Clone 

A quick glance through almost any 
first-class nursery catalog or trade list 
will show a very large proportion of 
clones listed as compared to those plants 
of seedling origin, and the ratio is in- 
creasing in favor of the clone from year 
to year. A noteworthy example is that 
of shade trees. Only a few years ago 
seedlings were commonly accepted; to- 
day the demand is for specific type and 
form to meet the requirements of site, 
environment, architectural harmony, 
city atmosphere, limited space and disease 
resistance. The specifications for such 
tvpes have resulted in the selection of 


specific clones which best fit the needs 
of the planter. 

The change in size, layout, and de- 
sign of the modern home and garden has 
stimulated interest in new forms and 
types of ornamental woody plants, and 
many selections are being made. The 
slow-growing types commonly known as 
“dwarfs” are much admired for certain 
landscape purposes and are being propa- 
gated as clonal selections. Fastigiate 
tvpes are also popular. 


Stability of the Clone 


The common expression “this is a 
dynamic world” may be applied to plants 
as well as to humans. It may be applied 
to individuals and clones as well as to 
races and species. The geneticists know 
that change is continually taking place 
in individual organisms, even though it 
proceeds so slowly as to be barely per- 
ceptible to the average observer. The 
clone which is propagated by cuttings or 
grafts time after time may cease to re- 
semble the original plant selected so 
many years ago. The flowers may be 
smaller, the form less desirable, or the 
vigor impaired. 


Plantsmen have been aware of this 
habit for years. It is sometimes called 
the “running out of a variety.” The 
change is apparently brought about by 
the influence of a single major or many 
minor deleterious mutations which have 
a cumulative effect on the gene structure 
of the clone. 


The entire progeny of a clone may 
not be affected, and sometimes the mu- 
tative effect is beneficial rather than 
harmful. Fruit growers were greatly 
pleased a number of years ago when 
certain so-called ‘‘bud-sports” produced 
colorful red apples on clones of such 
long-established varieties as Delicious, 
Jonathan, Stayman and MclIntosh. 
These mutant strains are now being 
propagated to a greater degree than the 
other strains which still resemble the 
original selection. Another example of 
desirable sports within a clone are the 
several compact and colorful selections 
that have been made from Juniperus 
chinensis Pfitzer, all of which are con- 
sidered somewhat better than the original 
Pfitzer type. 


Nurserymen therefore should not look 
upon the clone as a plant in which no 
variation may ever occur. It is, how- 
ever, relatively stable in its character- 
istics as compared to seedling plants and 
tor this reason the growth and other 
vegetative responses may be safely pre- 
dicted to be quite like the plant from 
which the cutting or scion was taken. 
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A pomictic Strains 

Uniform individuals of some plants 
may be obtained from seed. In some 
species of Citrus and Malus the ovules 
may be fertilized normally, but the re- 
sulting embryo soon aborts and its place 
taken by another embryo which is de- 
rived from the tissue surrounding the 
egg sac. This new embryo and the re- 
sulting seedling, therefore, is of the 
same genetic constitution as the seed 
parent. This process, termed apogamy, 
may produce seedling plants just as uni- 
form as those produced from a clone by 
other vegetative means. Few species, 
however, are entirely apomictic. There 
usually are at least a few individuals in 
every seedling lot which are the result 
of cross fertilization and therefore sub- 
ject to variation. 


Dr. Karl Sax at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum has found that many Asiatic crab 
apples are at least partially apomictic. 
One of these, Malus sikkimensis, pro- 
duces seedlings which quite uniformly 
limit the growth of standard apple va- 
rieties budded upon them. ‘The semi- 
dwarfing character of these seedlings 
when used for rootstocks may be of 
value to nurserymen in producing trees 
of about the size as those now grown on 
Malling II, a clone which is rather dif- 
ficult to propagate by vegetative means. 


Variation in Ease of Propagation 
of Clones 


Clones usually have been selected on 
account of one or more of their charac- 
ters differing from other individuals of 
the same species. It may be expected 
therefore, that different clones within 
the same species will differ in their re- 
sponse to rooting from cuttings or lay- 
ers, or to their survival from grafts and 
buds. In this connection it may be in- 
teresting to note the work of Snow as 
reported in the 1941 Journal of Forestry. 
This investigator compared the rooting 
of cuttings of 24 clones of red maple. 
The rooting response varied from 17 per 
cent to 93 per cent. Dauber reported 
in the 1940 Transactions of the Connec- 
ticut Academy of Arts and Sciences that 
of cuttings of Norway spruce collected 
on the same date, the difference in rot- 
ting between ten different clones ranged 
from three per cent to 53 per cent. 
Another test in which he compared nine 
different clones showed a rooting varia- 
tion from 0 per cent to 100 per cent. 


The writer’s own experience in using 
the nurse-root grafting method of propa- 
gation with six different clones of East 
Malling apple rootstocks showed a dif- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Street tree crew of the East Orange Shade Tree Commission feeding brush into the Asplundh 


Brush Chipper. 


sary because only large unsalvable limbs 
and stumps are taken to the burning 
pile. Salvable wood is cut and sold by 
the cord for fuel. 

In the past it was necessary to take 
four or five loads of brush to the Water 
Reserve in the course of a morning’s 
pruning work. This same brush can be 
cut by the chipper and make one full 
load of chips. One truck load of chips 
is equivalent to four or possibly five 
loads of loose brush. ‘There is a com- 
mercial value in these chips. They may 
be used for mulch, fertilizer, fuel and 
other industrial purposes. At present 
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our chips are dumped within the city 
limits to make a compost pile. However, 
in the near future we expect to market 
these as a source of revenue for the De- 
partment. 

It has been figured out conclusively 
that our Asplundh Brush Chipper will 
pay for itself in one year in a saving of 
wear and tear and cost of operating 
trucks for hauling the brush, and in man 
hours spent in the burning of brush 
under six inches in diameter. 

Our Asplundh Chipper is trailed be- 
hind a two and one-half ton Mack truck, 
with a dump body. We have built side- 
boards so that we can get a higher load 
and added a removable hinged plywood 
tail gate. We have covered the top of 
the truck with a tarpaulin so that the 
chips will not blow out on the street. 

It is not to be construed that a brush 
chipper can take any size limb, but it 
can take limbs up to six inches in di- 
ameter. It will take all kinds of brush 
from all types of trees. The field crew 
is enthusiastic about our chipper. The 
climbers feel that they can spend more 
time in the trees doing the pruning work 
because they do not have to come down 
and load brush at certain intervals. 
Several good ground men can follow a 
crew of climbers down the street and 
feed the brush into the chipper as it is 
cut from the trees. It also has a psycho- 
logical effect. on the climbers who do 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Flowerin 


By Marcaret I. JARDINE, 
Landscape Architect 


As we all know, the large estate is a 
thing of the past. High taxes, cost of 
maintenance, plus the ever increasing 
population, have forced the old country 
places into a process of division, and 
subdivision. It is more important then, 
to propagate those trees and shrubs that 
will be in proportion to the smaller 
place. Then again, the plants for the 
smaller place should be selected with 
greater care, that the owner may derive 
pleasure from every bit of his land. It 
is indeed unfortunate that so many of 
the nurseries have paid little attention 
to the trend of real estate, and neglected 
to grow more of the smaller, more com- 
pact, and more easily maintained plant- 
ing material. Much of our choicest 
landscape material today is still in the 
various arboretums throughout the coun- 
try just waiting to be disseminated by 
the nurseries. It seems to me, with the 
population having increased 13% in the 
last 10 years, and with the prediction 
that in the next few years approximately 
6 billion dollars will be spent on house- 
building, that the nurserymen in general 
have been very shortsighted. 

Some years ago, the writer listed 
some 30 to 40 Crabapples out of nearly 
one hundred varieties, as to their re- 
spective merits. Today only one (mid- 
western) nursery offers as many as 20; 
some offer as many as 12 but for the 
most part, the smaller to medium size 
nursery has but 3 to 6 varieties. That 
is not much of a choice, particularly as 
some of them are not the best varieties. 
The public, on the other hand is be- 
coming more educated all the time, 
through newspapers, magazines, garden 
club lectures, and what he sees as he 
visits parks, or drives along the newer 
parkways. He will not be satisfied with 
the few ‘‘run-of-the-row” stock that may 
be shown him. For the nurseryman with 
vision, who is willing to propagate the 
best, and on hardy stock; and keep up 
his standard of “Quality” first, “Quan- 
tity” second, there is a very bright 
future ahead. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Flowering Crabapples offer the most in 
planting material, for the small place. 
They are easily grown, in any locality 
where the common apple thrives. They 
are always in good scale and proportion, 
and are interesting in manner and habit 
of growth. Their flowers are a joy, and 
most of them have handsome fruits. In 
addition, they provide winter food for 
our birds, who not only offer their 
cheery companionship during the long 
winter months, but have always proven 
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The Beauty Crab—not a particularly showy tree in bloom, but exceptionally functional. 


Its upright form makes it a fine tree for small areas. 


The tree is quite rapid of growth— 


the tree shown is only six years old. The picture on page 18 shows the beautiful pink flower- 


ing Hopa Crab. 


very efficient as insect destroyers. Lovers 
of breeze and sunshine, they are adapt- 
able to most sites, provided they are ex- 
posed to the air, and well-drained. All 
species are subject to scale insects, but 
they are easily controlled by early ap- 
plications of lime sulphur and other 
apple insecticides. 

The taller varieties, up to 45 feet or 
so, are best planted in the background 
as a foil for other lower planting, along 
edges of woods on parkways, or bound- 
aries; while the medium sized ones of 
10 to 25 feet in height, are admirably 
adapted to planting as specimens on the 
lawn, or massing for colorful effect. 
Today we have many choice varieties 
of crabs in Public Parks, and along 
parkways. The Hammond Parkway at 
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Chestnut Hill, Mass. makes a perfect 
setting for the beautiful Flowering 
Crabapples, especially the smaller vari- 
eties with sprawling habit, which are 
tastefully planted along the sloping 
banks. The City of Rochester, long 


known as the “Flower City,” has 
planted many varieties in its city parks, 
and along its attractive streets and 


boulevards. 

Of the white varieties, the Manchur- 
ian Crab (Malus baccata mandshurica) 
is probably the best of the taller Crab- 
apples, attaining a maximum height of 
45 feet, but averaging nearer 25. Its 
cup-shape fragrant white flowers in 
mid-May are very showy, followed by 
red and yellow translucent fruits. It is 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The fine Weeping American Elm contributed to the Tree Selection program by Charles F. 
Irish. The tree has a spread of about 100 feet, and weeps nearly to the ground. 


Charles F. Irish, Cleveland, Ohio (1) 
—An unusual and large Weeping 
American elm (see picture). 

Martin Chaisson, Kansas City (2)—A 
fine Sweet Gum and a Ginkgo. 

Earl Sinnamon, Denver, Colo. (1)— 
An unusual wide spreading and low 
American elm (see picture). 

Willard L. Hagen, Arcadia, Calif. (1) 
-—An outstanding form of Formosa 
sweet gum (Liquidambar Formo- 
sana). 

Edward H. Scanlon, Cleveland, Ohio 
(10)—Four distinct forms of Nor- 
way maple; | globe head Ailanthus; 
3 forms of Red maple; 1 uniform fall 
coloring Sugar maple, and an upright 
oval form of Red oak. 

Some of these contributors still have 


pictures to furnish —please do. We 
would like to make a fairly respectable 
showing for our first report at the Na- 
tion Shade Tree Conference in Syracuse, 
Aug. 21 - 25. 

Another factor in selection is illus- 
trated with this story in the picture of 
the Bullbay or Southern Magnolia tree. 
It has long been a contention of the 
writer that this magnificent tree (Mag- 
nolia grandiflora) could be acclimated 
to Northern winters, that is possibly of 
the latitude of Cleveland. Several years 
ago on a trip to Ironton a_ beautiful 
Bullbay magnolia was noticed growing 
beautifully on a front lawn in Circleville. 
This is getting up a bit and is a long 
jump into the cold from the magnolia 
written up in TREES Magazine (Vol. 


Contrast this elm, 
(above) sent in by 
Earl Sinnamon, 
Denver, with the 
weeping elm. The 
Denver tree is only 
25 feet high with a 
100-foot spread. 
(Right) Magnolia 
grandiflora, 15 
years old, found 
recently in the rear 
at corner of W. 
117th St. and St. 
Mark Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


6, No. 5) and occurring in Harris- 
burg, Penna. 

Now a jump right into our own back 
vard has been discovered. “The mag- 
nolia shown (picture taken March 3, 
1950) is in splendid condition and flow- 
ers each summer. The tree shown is a 
sucker from the original tree planted 
fifteen years ago and which was broken 





off ten years ago. In ten years this tree 
has made nice growth. It is about ten 
feet high with a trunk caliper of about 


31% inches. The tree is growing on 
West 117th St. in Cleveland. You can 
be assured efforts will be made to propa- 
gate this ‘darling’ by some means. 
Originally the tree came from California. 

Keep your eves open and let’s do a 


1] 


good job in securing “new trees for a 
better arboricultural future.” 

The Arboretum Committee members 
are: Dr. Donald Wyman, Henry 
Vaughn-Eames, Martin Chaisson, Lewis 
Scoggins, Ernest Higgins and Dr. Ernst 
Schreiner. 


_ 
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Control Measures 
Effected After Study 
Of Insect Life Cycle 


In order to devise control meas- 
ures for insects that may be pro- 
tected from the action of insecti- 
cides during most of the year, 
studies have been made on the life 
cycle of these insects, states R. B. 
Neiswander, of the entomology de- 
partment of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Two pests presenting this prob- 
lem are the Taxus mealybug and 
the Lecanium scale. Both insects 
are difficult to control except at the 
proper time. These insects, occur- 
ing on the Japanese Yew (Taxus), 
sometimes become troublesome in 
ornamental plantings, says the en- 
tomologist. 

A material, such as Loro or Le- 
thane, which contains thiocyanate 
is one of the more effective insecti- 
cides available for the control of 
both these insects, continues Neis- 
wander. 

Mealybugs are covered with white 
waxy scales. When the females 
reach maturity in late June, they 
produce masses of white waxy 
threads which are attached to the 
larger branches. Eggs are depos- 
ited in these cottony masses and 
the fibers are sufficiently dense 
that the eggs and newly hatched 
mealybugs are somewhat protected 
from the action of the insecticides. 
Sprays should be applied, therefore, 
about the middle of May and again 
10 days later in order to kill the in- 
sects before egg-laying begins. 

The Lecanium scale attacks Ar- 
borvitae as well as Taxus. It is a 
brown scale, hemispherical in 
shape, and nearly one-eighth inch 
in diameter. It can be controlled 
readily by spraying the plants about 
July 15, when the new brood ap- 
pears. At that time the newly 
hatched crawlers are not protected 
by the thick scale covering. 

Ohio Agri. Exp. Sta. 








An agile young climber named 


Slim, 
Said that no climbing job could 
stump him, 


But he forgot that the borers 
The strength of limb lowers 
And now there are borers in him. 


Karl Kuemmerling 
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could be done most all winter, whereas, 
there are usually several weeks when 
tree work is almost impossible. 


Larry Wachtel, president of the Na- 
tional Arborist Association, reports an 
unusually ideal winter for tree moving 
in the Milwaukee area this past winter. 
Lack of deep snow eliminated one of 
the common severe obstacles to winter 
tree moving in Wisconsin. Also, the 
mild temperature made outside work 
possible. The mercury on only two oc- 
casions showed 10 below zero. It usual- 
ly goes to 20 below and lower. The 
usual range this year was from four to 





Tree Mover in operation in Milwaukee area last winter. 


» and winch combination devised by Kenneth Soergel, Gibsonia, Pa. 


but in spite of bad weather most ar- 
torists found several days good for 
spraying. 

When the weather is bad in one loca- 
tion or at one time of year, it usually 
will be good somewhere else. This past 
winter throughout most of the north 
was mild. Pruning and tree moving 


20 above zero. In Wisconsin that is 
practically summer and pruning, re- 
moval work, and transplanting could be 
done most of the time. 

The accompanying picture shows an 
elm, 13 inch trunk with a 9’ by 2’ ball, 
ready to go in the planting pit. To 
prove that the winter was mild in Mil- 
waukee, Larry says to note there is no 
snow on the ground. 


United We Stand— 
Divided We Fail 


ANONYMOUS 

Whether we happen to be Democrat 
or Republican in our political views, it 
is an undeniable fact that inflation has 
benefited those of us in the tree busi- 
ness to a certain degree. How much 
we have benefited, is pretty largely in 
direct proportion to our business judg- 
ment and ability to recognize oppor- 
tunity when it knocks, then make the 
most of it. 

Inflation has furnished the faint 
hearted, who formerly made a precarious 
living in the tree business, with the best 
excuse they will ever have for raising 
their price and pulling themselves out 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Walter O. Filley 


(Continued from page 6) 


Clinton, and Mr. W. O. Filley. Mr. 
Filley was appointed secretary and he 
held this position until his retirement in 
1946. In 1939, after the death of Dr. 
Clinton and Dr. Britton, the Examining 
Board was expanded to include five men. 
The two additional ones are appointed 
from the membership of the Association 
by the State Governor. At least one 
member of the Board is to be a practic- 
ing tree man. 


Mr. Filley is a strong supporter of 
the Examining Board, and, in measur- 
ing the results over his vears of service, 
he can see much better trained personnel 
in tree work and a new and much needed 
confidence in tree workers on the part 
of the public. 


Walter Filley, acting for the Examin- 
ing Board, called the first meeting of the 
Connecticut Tree Protective Association 
for August 16, 1922. Thirty-two in- 
dividuals signed up as charter members. 
He was the active secretary of this group 
from its start until the Silver Anniver- 
sary meeting in Bridgeport when about 
one hundred and fifty people were in at- 
tendance. 


The organization has grown from one 
possible meeting a year to two well at- 
tended meetings, one in the winter and 
another in the summer. 


The purpose of the Association is 
stated in the Constitution as adopted in 
1922, and it reads: 


“The Association is established to pro- 
mote the protection and care of shade, 
fruit and forest trees in Connecticut by 
encouraging the practice of efficient and 
proper methods by tree workers; by se- 
curing necessary state legislation and 
adequate appropriations from towns; 
and by making possible closer coopera- 
tion between all parties interested in the 
protection of trees.” 


Just as the Connecticut Tree Protec- 
tion Examining Board had fathered the 
state association, so we find that it had 
sponsored what was to become the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference. At first, 
attendance was by invitation only, and it 
started out to be a local affair. This 
first historic meeting was-held on Au- 
gust 25 and 26, 1924, at Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Thirty-three persons were in 
attendance from six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Twenty-two years 
later, the attendance reached seven hun- 
dred, with representatives from thirty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada. Walter Filley was secre- 
tary-treasurer for the first four years— 
those important days when the organi- 
zation was trying to find its place in the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Shade Tree 
Equipment 








Rotomist (above) is readily mounted on light truck. It gives you better shade 
tree protection; saves material; cuts manpower; makes light work of what were 
formerly tough jobs handling spray guns. 


Built to Fit All Your Needs 


If you want fast operation, with thorough coverage and fatigue-free, 
One-man control, then the Bean Rotomist is the answer. The new 
1950 Rotomist has many new design refinements and features that 
more than ever make Rotomist the best way to apply concentrates, 
dry dust or wet dust. Its aerodynamic design releases micron-sized 
spray particles that give complete coverage with a minimum of drift. 
It also eliminates deposit of spray material on cars or homes. 


The operator has full visibility for efficient, easy operation with re- 
sponsive hydraulic controls. Write for free Rotomist Catalog. 


Whether your needs call for a conventional high pressure sprayer or 
a Rotomist concentrate applicator, you'll save time, money, material 
and maintenance cost with John Bean equipment. 


The John Bean line includes high pressure sprayer models with 
outputs to 60 gallons per minute at pressures to 800 Ibs. And, for 
hard-to-reach areas, back yards, etc., there are portable John 
Bean sprayers and concentrote applicators. Write for free com- 
plete information on John Bean specialized shade tree and pest 
control equipment. 


John BEAN LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Please mention TREES when writing Advertisers. 
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eg for Tree Care’ 


HARDIE Sprayers, 
Hose, Guns 
CHIPMAN’S Arsenate 
Bordeaux 
Sulfurs 
DDT‘s 
Weed Killers 
Synthetics 
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D-X 
Summer Oils 
DDT’S 
McCu »wer Saws, Electric 
and A Ra-Pid-Gro, Hub 
belite »quinoline Benzoate 
Tools i Materials for Pruning, 
Cat Bracing, Cavity Work, 
Feedir 


Price Lists, Folders and Monthly 
“Chips” 


on request. 


Stamford, Connecticut 
Phone 3-9712 
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BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
Tree Trimming Equipment 
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United We Stand 


(Continued from page 12) 


of the mire, as it were, by their boot 
straps. If the reader has perchance 
missed the boat, it is hoped that the 
suggestions offered herein will enable 
him to overtake it and climb aboard 
while there is yet time. 

In this age of unionism, it would 
seem that what we as businessmen need 
as much as anything, is nothing less than 
a liberal amount of unity among com- 
petitors. Someone has said that “The 
pen is mightier than the sword,’ there- 
fore let us hope that the following at- 
tempt, feeble though it may be, to sug- 
gest a plan of action will not be entirely 
in vain, 

Today, with The National Shade 
Tree Conference, National Arborist 
Association and its official journal Trees 
Magazine to establish contact and a 
measure of understanding among the far 
flung operators in our profession, the 
time has surely come for all those who 
lay claim to ordinary intelligence and 
business ability, to take a lesson from 
the unions and unite in the establish- 
ment of a postwar, or shall we say post 
inflation foundation, upon which the 
science of tree preservation can be car- 
ried out on a dignified and profitable 
basis. 

It is an undeniable fact that unless 
there be incentive, there will be little 
if any progress and that incentive 
stems, for the most part, from financial 
gain. 

Now that the war-born backlog of 
work is gone and competition is grow- 
ing keener by the hour, are we already 
toying with the idea of selling our birth- 
right for a mess of porridge? There is a 
neat difference between price fixing mo- 
nopolies and good common sense business 
practices, as opposed to dog eat dog 
throat cutting, that benefits no one but 
the client and there is ample reason to 
doubt that even he is benefited in many 
cases. 

Since incentive is the keynote upon 
which all endeavor depends, there is 
nothing more important to our profes- 
sion than a sound price structure and it 
would seem as though the cart were 
teing put before the horse to discuss 
paid vacations, driving time and so on, 
while adopting what amounts to a hands 
off policy where a recommended service 
charge is concerned. 


Before suggesting a formula for de- 
termining a fair service charge, let us 
consider what prompts some individuals 
to charge what they do. It is safe to 
say that in relatively few instances, is 
the charge based upon a careful analysis 
of the cost of doing business, plus a fair 
return for one’s labor, risk and un- 


limited headache. 

The commonest source of competition, 
stems from employees of established 
companies, who reach the point where 
they feel that they could better them- 
selves financially by striking out on their 
own. Unfortunately, not all of those 
who imagine that the boss is making all 
the money, while they do all the dirty 
work, have paid the price, that is to say, 
have completed their apprenticeship and 
in some instances, have hardly been 
around long enough to distinguish a 
maple from a magnolia. 

Such a man of course, is getting 
started off on the wrong foot and since 
he has relatively little to offer, a fact 
that no one is more keenly aware of 
than the man himself, he usually labors 
under a distinct inferiority complex, 
which in turn causes him to feel that he 
can’t expect to do as well as others in the 
same field, but that even if he doesn’t do 
too well on his own, he will at least be 
making more money than he received 
working for. someone else. His next 
move is to try and figure out what he 
hopes will be a quick and easy way to 
get some business. 

Usually the first thought that enters 
his mind, has nothing to do with the 
establishment of a reputation for hon- 
esty and quality workmanship. Instead 
he plots to lure the other fellow’s clients 
away by cutting the price. Those of us 
who have a sizable amount of experience 
in selling tree work, know what these 
timid souls do not, namely, that there 
would be no difficulty whatsoever in 
selling one’s service at a figure that 
would guarantee a very satisfactory re- 
turn for our efforts, if it were not for 
these shortsighted individuals. 

Probably as good a method as any by 
which to determine what your charge 
should be, is to adopt the hourly or basic 
rate charged by the leading tree service 
operating in your territory. Such a com- 
pany has undoubtedly based its charge 
on statistics and other pertinent infor- 
mation that might well be unavailable to 
a newcomer, but he may. be sure of one 
thing and that is, that if this company 
can get the rate in question for its serv- 
ices, others can too, provided of course, 
that they have something to offer in 
return. 

We all have a liberal sprinkling of 
kickers among our clients, individuals 
who sigh, groan and wring their hands 
when cost is mentioned, but the writer 
has found that most of these people 
have the same reputation with the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker, so why let their moans and 
groans get you or your price down? 

The writer contends without fear of 
successful contradition, that in most 
cases the prospect or client, as the case 

(Continued on next page) 
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Harmful Insect Pests 
with 


(RON AGE MI\ST SPRAYERS 


Here’s the greatest sprayer ever developed for con- 
plete, effective, economical pest control! Users every- 
where praise the performance of Farquhar Iron Age 
Mist Sprayers on golf courses, parks, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, tourist courts, picnic grounds, ware- 
houses, and many other places where insect pests are 
a problem. 


Just look at all the outstanding features of the 
Farquhar Iron Age Model 125: 22 hp, 4 cylinder Wis- 
consin engine drives sturdy cast aluminum axial flow 
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Model 40 Mist Sprayer 
Same features as Model 125, except smaller and more maneuver- 
able. 10 hp, 2 cyl. Onan engine. 87% efficient Hartzell fan delivers 
6,500 cu. ft. air per minute at 90-100 mph. Handles water and all 
mixes. Turret rotates 360°. Lightweight for mounting on jeep, 
truck or small boat. 40 gal. tank. 


fan at 87 efficiency, delivering 6,000 to 11,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute at 90 to 125 mph. New, efficient 
spray jets meter exactly the right amount of mix, 
either oil or water, to center of high velocity air stream, 
insuring complete misting of concentrate. Spray jets 
can be changed quickly to alter droplet size. Turret 
rotates 360° for full control of air blast. 125 gallon 
tanks are available with trailer or skid mounting. 
Comfortable spring seat for operator. 


Find out now how you can make your pest control 
program more effective at less cost with Farquhar 
Iron Age Mist Sprayers. Write A. B. FARQUHAR 
Company, 3522-E Duke St., York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK, PA. 


POTATO AND VEGETABLE PLANTERS 
SPRAYERS + DUSTERS 
MANURE SPREADERS 


TRANSPLANTERS 
POTATO DIGGERS + WEEDERS 
CONVEYORS + JUICE PRESSES 


PLANT ANO SPRAY THE [RON AGE WAY 
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Brush Disposal 
( from page 8) 
our pru If they know that 
all of nd limbs that are cut 
during pruning have to be 


loaded efore the end of the 


day, apt to do as good a 
pruni y now do when they 
realize ipper is disposing of 
all of mbs and brush. They 
now and more complete 
pruning ver before. 

If w e a repetition of the 
ice st East Orange in 
Januar 1en streets were clut- 
tered w red limbs, the chipper 
would han appreciated. It 


could ywn one street and up 


another ficient ground crew 
could dis limbs in short order. 

In a emergency, ihe chips 
might wed to fall into the 
street, t ned up later by the 
mecha! rs of our Street De- 
partme the cost of hiring 
dump $5.00 per hour per 
truck. 

The of this chipper are 


simple ine inches long and 
1] I neter with three hori- 





zonta es and weighing 275 
pounds 1 that it travels at a 
speed olutions per minute. 
Brush this machine, cut into 
chips a1 petus carries the chips 
throug! to the truck. 

Sery nents of an Asplundh 
Chipper ninimum. The ma- 
chine is built that the only 
service the sharpening of the 
blades o1 

In grov s and towns, where 
land va reasing, the need for 
this s becoming more of 
a necessit our experience here 
in East O N. J., we believe that 
the Asplu Brush Chipper is the only 
answel! »blem. 

. 
United We Stand 
(Contins from page 14) 

may be en to fainting spells 
when rate is mentioned, 
would same routine, regard- 
less of v harged, be it extreme- 
ly hig espondingly low. In 
short, ond nature for some 
folks t shop around and de- 
mand rpening. However it 
is a we fact that these same 
people wi lown, if a price cutter 
is not and have the work 
done Ww er ado. 

The ements are not idle 
speculation, b ts. Personal experi- 
ence to be ex the writer having 
doubled rate as well as the 
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rate paid employees and has enjoyed an 
annual volume of business four times 
greater than his best year before the war 
in terms of dollars and cents. Rather 
thought provoking, I am sure! 
Summary 

All those who can rightly lay claim to 
offering a grade A tree service, should 
adopt a uniform rate per hour (basic 
charge). If it is felt that business 
strategy calls for a reduction in price on 
certain jobs, the work should be con- 
tracted (never done by the hour) so 
that the client won’t feel that a special 
price has been given him and he will 
not be in a position to go around telling 





























New Myers Tractor-Mounted 
Weed Sprayer. Built in boom 
sizes for 2, 4, 6 or 8 rows. 
Widely adaptable cost-saving 
spraying equipment. 20 to 100 
Ibs. pressure. 


criven. 


“| Power Sprayers 
[] Hand Sprayers 
() Hay Unloading 
Tools 
Water Systems 
Water Pumps 
Hand Pumps 
(] Water Softeners 





Myers Silver Cloud Sprayers — 
2-wheel, 4-wheel and skid types 
power take-off and engine- 
Capacities to 50 gpm. 
Pressures to 800 Ibs. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., Dept. R-164, Ashland, Ohio 


his friends that Jack Spratt does it for 
less. In this way, if the job comes up 
again at a later date, the chances are 
good that it will be obtained on a time 
and material basis. Then if no one has 
tampered with the hourly rate, the job 
will be done at a profit. If the client 
should attempt to make comparisons be- 
tween the cost of doing the work on the 
first and second occasions, it will be a 
simple matter to explain that it was 
figured too low when it was contracted 
previously and consequently done at a 
loss, which the operator naturally didn’t 
care to knowingly repeat. 
(Continued on Next Page) 


More 

W ork-Cabacity— 
with Economy 
to match! 


Look over any one of the many 
Myers Sprayers, specially de- 
signed for municipal needs—tree 
spraying, sanitation, fly and mos- 
quito control, etc. Take in its 
trimly rugged construction, con- 
venient controls, specially treated 
steel tank. Ask for a demonstra- 
tion of its self-oiling, double- 
geared Bulldozer Pump. Check 
completeness of the Myers line, 
simplicity of design. Compare 
adaptability, compactness, mobil- 
ity. Study specifications, perform- 
ance records, improvements. Any 
way you weigh sprayer value 
you'll find more in favor of Myers 
— more work-power, more 
economy — more 
exclusive fea- 
tures that add 
extra efficiency. 
Mail coupon 
today. 





Complete line of Myers Spray 
Guns, Booms, Nozzles and other 
matching accessories. 


Send free literature on items checked below 
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A smart business man knows that he 
must be prepared to spend money or 
should we say lose a little, to make 
money, but he is clever enough to 
maneuver his plays in such a way that 
he avoids doing serious damage to his 
profession during these critical periods. 
It goes without saying that a price cut- 
ter hurts himself along with everyone 
else. Any poor fish can swim down 
stream, but it takes a live one to go up 
and who wants to be looked upon as a 
poor fish? 
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Mulches Offer Several 
Benefits for Flower Garden 


There are several so-called un- 
seen or invisible benefits of mulches 
for the flower garden which are 
probably just as important as mois- 
ture retention, states D. C. Kip- 
linger, of the Department of Horti- 
culture at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Such materials as manure con- 
tain some nitrogen fertilizer, pro- 
vided the manure is not too well 
rotted. Although fresh manure is 
objectionable because of its bad 
odor, weed seeds, and the danger of 
the fumes burning the foliage, ma- 
nure that is only partially decom- 
posed is an excellent mulch. Ma- 









FERTILIZE TREES 


Cu costs, save time, do better-work. Use elec- 
trical tools on every job beyond the reach of 
highline power. With electric hedge trimmers, 
grass clippers, saws, drills, hammers, spades, 
tampers and other electrical equipment, one 
man can do the work of several. You can have 
electricity available anywhere with Onan Port- 
able Electric Plants. Mounted on dollies, Onan 
Electric Plants can be wheeled right to the job. 
Plenty of plug-in electric power_is instantly 
available. Many lightweight A.C. and D.C 
models—500 to 1,500 watts. 
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ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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nure also contains other substances 
which are beneficial to the growth 
of plants. 

Peat moss may be either acid or 
alkaline, depending on its origin, 
Kiplinger continues. It seldom con- 
tains any appreciable amount of 
fertilizer and certain types, as the 
sphagnum peat, decomposes slowly. 

Ground corn cobs is an excellent 
material for a mulch. The presence 
of this raw organic matter stimu- 
lates the development of micro-or- 
ganisms, and they utilize soil nitro- 
gen for their growth. Liberal and 
frequent applications of nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer are necessary when 
ground corn cobs are used as mulch. 
Cobs also loosen heavy, tight soils 
and permit better drainage of 
water. Sugar cane has essentially 
the same effect as corn cobs. 

Chopped straw is often used as a 
winter mulch and should be allowed 
to remain on the soil. Its decom- 
position requires the use of nitro- 
genous fertilizers to prevent star- 
vation of the plants. There is some 
fire hazard if the straw becomes 
dry. 

No matter what material is used, 
concludes the horticulturist, it 


should be applied at a depth of at 
least two inches. 
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Special folder describes all Onan 
lightweight portable plants. 





D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
5953 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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doesn’t accomplish the desired pur- 
pose and greater depths may en- 
courage stem rot. 

—Ohio Agri. Exp. Sta. 
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National Shade 
Tree Conference 
in Syracuse 


Chad promises one of the finest pro- 
grams in a long line of fine programs 
for the 26th annual National Shade 
Tree Conference. Syracuse, N. Y. will 
be the host city this year and the Hotel 
Syracuse is headquarters. 

Dr. Ray Hirt, president of the con- 
ference and Dr. Chadwick, secretary, 
have a very capable staff of committee- 
men in charge of the various activities, 
and all signs point to a splendid welcome 
in Syracuse. The General Chairman is 
W. R. Hermann, Empire State Tree 
Expert Co., 144 Kuhl Ave., Syracuse 8, 
N. Y. The committee chairmen are: 

Trade Exhibits—Norman Armstrong, 
517 Peoples Bank Bldg., White Plains, 
New York. 

Publicity and Attendance — Paul A. 
Wells, Ist Deputy Park Comm., City 
Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Field Demonstrations — Kenneth C. 
Painter, Bartlett Tree Expert Co., 1402 
Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 

Educational Exhibits — D. S. Welch, 
Dept. Plant Pathology, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Transportation — W. R. Hermann, 
Empire State Tree Expert Co., 144 
Kuhl Ave., Syracuse 8, N. Y. 

Entertainment — R. L. Holmes, 
Jackson and Perkins Co., Newark, New 
York, 

Physical Arrangements — F. E. Kar- 
pick, Bureau of Forestry, 29 North- 
hampton St., Buffalo 8, New York. 

Ladies Program — E. B. Willard, 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Get your reservations in early—and 
everybody be there. 








Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Tallest of all trees—many 
350 feet high, 2,000 years 
old— now in the path of 
lumbering operations. In- 
teresting illustrated pam- 
phlets free with Annual membership, dues $2; 
Contributing membership, dues $10. Send to 
Aubrey Drury, Administrative Secretary. 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, California 
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nny Crabs 


(Continued from page 9) 





the hardies iety. It is too large for 
planting house or on a small 
place, bu park, parkway or any 
open lai t has no equal. To go 
to the ot reme, the smallest white 
variety, the Sargent Crab (M. sargenti) 
rarely e feet. Its a round twiggy 
Tree, n a- shrub, and is best 
planted unk or slope, where it 
may sp1 | sprawl at will, shower- 
ing its w vers on the hillside. 
It is the Japanese Flowering 
Crab, (\ ‘ibunda) is the favorite of 
most pe un even more beautiful 
form iriety “‘Hillieri” with 
bright pink semi-double flowers that 
come | extend the flowering 
season se lays. It is 10 to 12 feet 
in height \lorton Arboretum men- 
tions two ¢ is Outstanding in habit 
and beau lowers. One is the Char- 
lotte Cr \[. coronaria Charlotte) 
with double pink flowers. : BY a he 
The ot Zumi Crab (M. zumi , 
calocar t describes as “a dense The Hopa Crab 
shapel 5 to 30 feet with rosy One of the older varieties, and a_ giniana). It is one of the latest to bloom. 
pink yure white flowers; a beautiful clear double pink, is the Bech- Other good midseason varieties of 
profus ym and an abundance tel Crab (M. ioensis plena) but as it various shades of pink include the Tea 
of fr handsome fruits are is host to the Cedar Rust, it should Crab (M theifera) ; Chinese Flowering 
bright re¢ » inch in diameter and _ never be planted in the vicinity of the Crab (M. spectabilis), and the Arnold 
show native Red Cedar (Juniperus vir- Crab (M. arnoldiana). If deep pink 


New Rocker Mover Handles Big Trees Easily 








talled on any truck, this patented tree mover rocks back for easy 
nloading . . . rocks forward for balanced load on truck. Power 
the work. Handles up to 7-ft. ball, 5 tons. Two sizes available. 
n use Write for details. 


WILLIAMS G HARVEY NURSERIES, P. O. Box 7068 Country Club Sta., Kansas City 2, Mo. 








Tree Surgery Gloves 


Last Fall we introduced gloves which we claimed to be ideal for tree 
surgery work. These are made of imported Goatskins, and are soft, pliable 
and extremely long wearing. Many of our customers who have tried these 
gloves have written in and told us the unbelievable length of time they 
used the gloves before wearing out. We urge every tree man to try a pair. 
We guarantee to refund the full purchase price if you do not agree that 
these are the best gloves ever made for tree work. They come in sizes 9, 





10 and 11, and in medium and short gauntlets. Price $4.25 a pair. We can- 
not make immediate deliverv of all sizes, as the hides used in making these 
gloves are scarce, but all orders will be filled in a reasonable time. 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Penna. 
DEPT. OF TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 























to carmine flowers are preferred there 
is_a new variety called “Red Silver.” 
The leaves are red on top and silver 
underneath, and its buds and flowers are 
red. Other red to carmine flowered 
Crabs include: the Eley Crab (M. 
Eleyi); the Carmine Crab (M. atro- 
sanguinea) ; the Red Flowering Crab- 
apple (M. hopa) and the Parkman 
Crab (M. halliana parkmani). This is 
only a small selected list, chosen from 
many fine varieties of Crabapples, with 
emphasis on the newer semi-double va- 
rieties. The best way to know the 
Crabapples, is of course, to go to some 
Arboretum or Botanic Garden, or even 
a large nursery (where there are more 
than 6 or 8). There may be seen in 
May, a veritable festival of glory. 

Many homeowners have been disap- 
pointed in the past, because just as their 
Crab or Crabs were becoming estab- 
lished, they would winterkill in a severe 
winter. This was because the under- 
stock for the graft was not hardy. The 
species are best raised from seed, and 
the double flowered forms and other 
special kinds should be grafted or budded 
on stock of the American species, the 
best being Malus ioensis, (Prairie 
Crab). The Asiatic varieties should be 
grafted on to Malus baccata (the Si- 
berian Crab), which is by far the 
hardiest. 

The Flowering Crabapples have 
never received the acclaim that is due 
them. 


Please Mention TREES when writing Advertisers. 
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right-of-way 


maintenance! 





ESTERON eruse «ice 


Maintenance of right-of-ways that 
are overgrown with brush is an ex- 
pensive, time-consuming job. Now 
maintenance crews and_ engineers 
can do this work at much less cost, 
obtaining at the same time a pro- 
gressive control of the weeds and 
brush usually found on the average 
right-of-way. 

Esteron Brush Killer, a powerful 
new Dow formulation, will give good 
control of most difficult-to-kill plants 


such as alder, birch, brambles, 
cherry, elm, hickory, oaks, osage 
orange, poison ivy, sumac, willow 
and many others. Resprouting of cut 
stubs and stumps will be prevented. 
Dow research over a period of years 
has developed a wealth of practical 
information on the maintenance of 
right-of-ways with chemicals which 
is yours for the asking. Write Dept. 
646, THE DOW CHEMICAL COM. 
PANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN. 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


THE DOW CHEMICAL 


COMPANY e 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


WEED AND GRASS KILLERS 
SEED PROTECTANT -e 


INSECTICIDES ° FUNGICIDES 


PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS ° 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


GREEN-up AMERICA 
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Also recommended for woody plant 
control are Esteron 44 and Esteron 245. 
For controlling such grasses as Johnson, 
quack, and Bermuda—plus other annual 
and perennial grasses—use Dow Sodium 
TCA 90%. Ask your dealer or write direct. 












CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 
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Here’s a new way to 





‘t's LOW-COST and POWERFUL! 


98°/, Active Ingredients...Both the highly aromatic base oil and the 
.dded pentachlorophenol are toxic to weeds. Together they have 
great weed-killing power. 

Low Cost...Concentrated, with its own emulsifier, Shell Weedkiller 
130 goes a long way when mixed with water as recommended. 


Timing Less Critical...Its rapid evaporation rate allows greater flexi- 
bility in the timing of Weedkiller 130 applications. 


General Use...I[deal for weed control in many crops, in farm yards, 
hedgerows and along highways. 


in Vineyards ...Ground application replaces cultivation and hoeing 
liminates mechanical root damage. 











A Shell WEEDKILLER for every purpose 
Weedkiller 10... for selective weeding of carrots and re- 
lated crops. 
Weedkiller 11... for selective weeding of flax grown for 


|  Weedkiller 20...a contact herbicide for general weed 
control. 


Weedkiller 30...a general purpose emulsion herbicide. 
Weedkiller 40... contains 40% 2, 4-D ester. 


Weedkiller 60 Amine . . . contains 4 pounds per gallon 
2,4- D Amine. 
















SASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York i8 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


Les Angeles © Mewstom © St. Lewis * Chicage * Cleveland + Boston © Detroit + Newark 
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Propagation 
(Continued from page 7) 


ference in survival ranging from 29 per 
cent for Malling IV to 61 per cent for 
Malling XVI in the year 1948. 

Some of the differences in survival 
with various clones in budding and graft- 
ing upon the same clonal rootstock, and 
with the same clone upon seedling root- 
stocks may be due, in part at least, upon 
graft incompatibility. It has been ob- 
served that some strains of a clonal 
apple variety are quite compatible with 
a certain apple interstock, while other 
strains are not. Mlany more precise ob- 
servations may be made in this field of 
study before any general conclusions 
may be drawn. Apparently compatibil- 
itv in graft and bud unions and in root 
initiation and development are controlled 
by certain genetic characteristics in- 
herent in the clone and which cannot be 
controlled or modified by any external 
environmental influence. 


Environmental Influence on 
Propagation 

Ease of propagation of a selected 
clone may be influenced to a large de- 
gree by the environment in which the 
stock plant is growing. A high nutritive 
condition is desirable with all propa- 
gative material. This can only be ob- 
tained under conditions in which ade- 
quate water, temperature, mineral fer- 
tilizer, sunshine and space have been 
accessible to the plant. Succulence is 
apparently of importance with cutting 
material and this vigorous condition is 
favored by both high humidity and sub- 
dued light. The intensity of the light, 
however, must not be below that re- 
quired to produce a high level of carbo- 
hydrate food in the tissues. It is often 
advantageous to place a stock plant in 
the greenhouse where the humid condi- 
tions favor succulent growth of cutting 
material. Light shading and frequent 
overhead irrigation may bring about the 
same condition out-of-doors. 


Juvenility 

It is well known that cuttings from 
young plants will root much easier than 
cuttings from old, mature plants, and 
that cuttings taken from the lower por- 
tion of a tree will root with less difficul- 
ty than those taken from the upper re- 
gion. Clones usually are mature when 
selected for propagative purposes and 
with most species at least it is either 
extremely difficult or impossible to re- 
store the juvenile condition. If, how- 
ever, the clone is of a species which will 
produce shoots from root cuttings this 
difficulty may be partially overcome, as 
cuttings taken from these shoots may 
often be rooted rather easily. Not all 
species may be influenced in this manner. 
The honey locust, Gleditsia triacanthos, 


a \ 
3 


a 
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produce shoots quite readily from root e 

cuttings of thorny trees which apparent- This BIG 
ly maintain the juvenile condition, but 
root cuttings taken from a few trees pro- 
duced with great difficulty from hard- 36-page book 
wood stem cuttings of thornless mature 

wood have consistently failed to regen- 


erate shoots from the roots in trials cov- e k ti 
ering several years. Clones of these se- is ac e 

lected types of Gleditsia therefore must 
be propagated by budding on seedling 


eB 
rootstocks in the same manner as with full of pictures 


fruit-tree varieties. 


Rootstocks 4 #F bi a 
Rootstocks are important in them- an pro ta e tips 


selves and in regard to the clone which 
is worked upon them. It probably is 
just as important to select clones to about 
serve as rootstocks as for the above- 
ground part of the plant. Rootstocks “ * 
influence the scion portion in many ways. cutting timber 
The size of the tree is usually considered 
of greatest importance, as in the use of 
the various numbered Malling clones to ane 
produce apple trees of various sizes. 
Other effects of rootstocks may be fully 
as important, even if less spectacular. 


= 

Adaptability of certain plants to site cutting costs 
conditions is of extreme interest to « 
nurserymen and plantsmen. A _lime- 
tolerant rootstock for rhododendrons 
will do much to extend the use of this 
plant in regions of calcareous soils. Such 
a clonal rootstock, however, should be 
relatively easy to root from cuttings in 
order to be of any practical value to 
commercial nurserymen. 
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It tells you how to make money, 
too. Make sure you get yours. 
Mail the coupon today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


670 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write : 
2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Drought and cold tolerance and insect 
and disease resistance are other qualities 
of the first order to be sought in the 
selection of clones for rootstock pur- 
poses. Some progress has been made to 
solve these problems as far as fruit 
plants are concerned, but little has been 
done as yet with woody ornamentals. 
Certainly the need for such selection is 
evident. Nurserymen must be on the 
alert for potential clones of ornamen- 
tals for rootstock purposes. Two quali- 
fications should be kept in mind. These 
rootstocks must, first, modify the growth 
and development of the scion in some 
favorable aspect, and secondly, these 
clonal rootstocks must themselves be 
easily and cheaply propagated. 






Summary oy Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) 
3 670 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
In the foregoing pages it has been 


suggested that due to the variability en- ene 

countered with plants of seedling origin, Estasuisnes 1840 ‘ue oe a oo @ See expy of you mouk 
sustained efforts should be made to se- ee a a re 
lect clones of superior merit for propa- 
gation. Clonal material varies in its 
ability to respond to standard propaga- 
tive methods. Some clones may be 
easily multiplied by the use of cuttings 
of various types, others must be layered My occupation is 
or grafted. Uniform rootstock material 
is desired as well as uniform scion se- 
lections. Some of these rootstocks may 
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be sec gh the possible use of 
apomict gs, others must~ be 
propag re standard vegetative 
methods 
Ch changed to a limited 
degree ns, or more probably, 
enly ¢ ents of the clonal popu- 
lation ected. On the whole, 
uniforn ym clonal propagation 
ma\ to a much greater de- 
gree seedlings from any 
source ter how homozygous the 
strain 
The responses exhibited by 
differet f the same species in 
regard t ility to root from cut- 
tings o1 compatible graft and 
bud arious rootstocks are 
appar ed by certain inherent 
geneti hich are not affected by 
envir fluences. Greater suc- 
cess i clonal plants, however, 
ma\ vhen propagating ma- 
terial nder optimum environ- 
mental und when the environ- 
menta controlled to benefit 
cutting fts in the propagation 
unit. 
presented at the Ohio 
Association Annual Meet- 
mbus, Ohio, Jan. 26, 1950. 
e 
W. O. Filley 
( nued from page 13) 
WOI 
In 19 \Ir. Filley was president of 
the or and presided at the 
eight! neeting which was held 
at R 
Ni trong gave a stimulat- 
ing ¢ report on the history 
of rganization at the 1946 
meeting soston. Mr. Filley’s name 
was everal times in the paper 
and t x statement was made: 
“Tf it necessary to select the 
one n did most to make the 
Shad nference successful dur- 


ing its i period, W. O. Filley 


would d. The conference owes 
to hin f appreciation that can 
not be in dollars.” 

In the 1930s, the East Coast 
area nity of New York was 
much about the Dutch Elm 
Diseas ut attempts to. prevent 
it fror Walter Filley at- 
tended us scientific conferences, 
and methods were recom- 
mende group. A program based 
on tl ndation was established, 
but « t bogged down for lack 
of ad pport. Mr. Filley believes 
that ite sanitation program 
might have eliminated the 
disease 

Mr. ] vas born in New Haven 
on Ju /7, and this Connecticut 
city yme. He graduated from 
the Yale School of Forestry in 1906. 

Mr. Fi be justly proud of the 


? 
y Py 
HI7 k a 


fact that so many shade tree groups 
drew their first breath of life in his pres- 
ence and that he assisted them in grow- 
ing up into such healthy and essential 
organizations. 


18th Western Conference 
to Portland, Ore. 


For the first time in its seventeen 
years history the Western Shade Tree 
Conference (N.S. T.C. chapter) will 
leave the sunny clime of California and 
venture north to Portland, Oregon, for 
is eighteenth annual meeting in June of 
1951. 

The seventeenth meeting just con- 
cluded at Long Beach, Calif., May 24- 
27 was one of the finest in the series be- 
gun in Santa Monica in 1934. Two 
hundred registrants and a splendid pro- 
gram, featuring the increasingly vexing 
‘trees and utilities’ conflict, served to en- 
thuse and instruct the splendid assem- 
blage. 

Elected President for the coming year 
was Riley R. Stevens, Stevens Tree Sur- 
gery Co., Portland, Oregon; Ist Vice 
President, Lynn M. F. Harris, Ass’t 
Supt. of Parks, Oakland, Calif.; 2nd 
Vice President, Walter J. Barrow, Supt. 
of Parks, Whittier, Calif.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, George Hood Jr., City Nur- 
seryman, Palo Alto, Calif., P. O. Box 
1218. 
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No. 24 Fast Cutting Fanrno 





24-inch — 41/2-point — Re-enforced 
Handle 
Disston Chain Saw—1 man—2 man. 
Write for Catalogue 


401 Cherry Ave. N.E., Canton 2, Ohio 
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THE PIONEER in FOLIAGE FEEDING 


We are pioneers in using Crystal Urea as the source of Nitrogen for 
foliage feeding. 


The formula, RA-PID-GRO, took thirty years of experimenting to 
perfect. 


RA-PID-GRO contains all the plant food elements necessary for 
plant life. 


Visible Evidence Within 48 Hours 
RA-PID-GRO is taken in by the leaves immediately. 


FEED YOUR TREES FIRST WITH A GOOD FOOD AND LESS 
POISON 


GOOD TREE FOOD BUILDS HEALTH, STRENGTH TO RESIST 
DISEASE, INSECT PESTS and STORM DAMAGE. 


It is compatible with most insecticides 


FEED WHILE YOU SPRAY 


It is the most economical plant food. It is odorless, clean, easy to 
handle. Comes in attractive containers. 


There Is No Substitute 
USE RA-PID-GRO 


KAHDCRO 


RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION - DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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THE ASPLUNDH CHIPPER for Quick, 
Economical Brush Disposal 


New brush disposal unit, developed after years of experimental work, is now a necessary piece of equip- 

ment on most Utility properties. This truck, as well as providing a place for equipment and men, “di- 

ts’ branches up to five inches in diameter into small chips, making it possible for the truck and men to 

on the job all day without losing time hauling brush. These chips are readily disposed of to 
private estates, as they provide a valuable mulch and soil lightener. 


' are essential in all line clearance and pruning operations in cities and towns especially, as 
luce loading costs and entirely eliminate burning costs and hazards. 
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